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as much as possible in all respects save that of the likeness of the
eggs. He should have tried eggs in the town and in the country,
in January and in June. He might then have discovered that
eggs could be good or bad, however like they looked.
This principle of varying those of the characteristics of the
instances, which we regard in the conditions of our generalisation
as non-essential, may be termed Negative Analogy.
It will be argued later on that an increase in the number of
experiments is only valuable in so far as, by increasing, or possibly
increasing, the variety found amongst the non-essential char-
acteristics of the instances, it strengthens the Negative Analogy.
If Hume's experiments had been absolutely uniform, he would
have been right to raise doubts about the conclusion. There is
no process of reasoning, which from one instance draws a con-
clusion different from that which it infers from a hundred in-
stances, if the latter are known to be in wo way different from
the former. Hume has unconsciously misrepresented the typical
inductive argument.
When our control of the experiments is fairly complete, and
the conditions in which they take place are well known, there is
not much room for assistance from Pure Induction. If the
Negative Analogies are known, there is no need to count the
instances. But where our control is incomplete, and we do not
know accurately in what ways the instances differ from one
another, then an increase in the mere number of the instances
helps the argument. For unless we know for certain that tiie
instances are perfectly uniform, each new instance may possibly
add to the Negative Analogy.
Hume might also have weakened his argument. He expects
no more than the same taste and relish from his eggs. He
attempts no conclusion as to whether his stomach will always
draw from them the same nourishment. He has conserved the
force of his generalisation by keeping it narrow.
5. In an inductive argument, therefore, we start with a
number of instances similar in some respects AB, dissimilar in
others C. We pick out one or more respects A in which the
instances are similar, and argue that some of the other respects
B in which they are also similaT: are likely to be associated with
the characteristics A in other unexamined cases. The more
comprehensive the essential characteristics A, the greater the